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to carry out the original programme. At the same time
Omichund, who had accompanied Clive from Calcutta,
received intelligence that the ISTawab and Meer Jaffier
were reconciled, and that the plot was discovered.
The following day, the 19th, the monsoon set in with
unusual severity; the camp was flooded, and the men
were obliged to seek shelter from the fury of the storm
in the fort and town. The situation was embarrassing,
and Clive, a prey to anxiety and doubt, was uncertain
how to act. The ground, which was still in fair order
for marching, would soon be rendered impassable by the
rains; the men were in excellent spirits, and a rapid
advance would anticipate M. Law, who was hastening
down from Patna. On the other hand, to cross the
Bhagirathi was to provoke an engagement of doubtful
issue under conditions in which defeat would be fatal
to British interests in India. To retreat to Calcutta
would be to abandon all ambitious projects, and to pro-
claim to the expectant people of Bengal that the Eng-
lish had failed to overthrow their ruler. There remained
a middle course, which Clive appears at first to have
favoured. The position occupied by the English was a
strong one, provisions were plentiful, and there was
good communication by water with Calcutta. It would
be easy to form an entrenched camp, and, while harassing
the Nawab, to form an alliance with the Mahrattas and
the disaffected native princes. Whether it was that Clive
had suddenly awakened to the enormous responsibility
resting upon his shoulders, and distrusted his power to
bear it alone, or that he was under the influence of one
of those fits of depression from which he occasionally
suffered, is uncertain. All we know is that he hesitated.
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